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" I love all beauteous things, 
I seek and adore them, 
God hath no better praise, 
Man in his hasty days, 
Is honoured for them. 

I too will something make, 
And joy in the making, 
Although to-morrow it seem, 
Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking." 

Robert Bridges. 



STIRRED with very real reverence 
we are constantly exclaiming one to 
another — how wonderful is our world ! 
Few are the scientists, few also the 
moralists, who fail to impress upon us 
our insignificance in the stupendous 
scheme of things. Of what avail are 
our petty strivings after this and that, 
our feverish desire for we scarcely 
know what. Every poet has urged us 
to come out into the night where stars 
that are changeless and serene preside 
over the mysteries of the dark. How all 
our vain philosophies are shamed be- 
neath those stars ! And how helpless is 
our knowledge and impotent our power 
while the storm god has his way with 
us and the chill wind of death blows 
wheresoever it wills! Truly it is fitting 
that before Nature's god we should wor- 
ship and bow down. But suppose that 
we carry this reverence to its logical 
conclusion. Suppose we say one to 



another — how wonderful we are, you 
and I ! How wonderful that we have 
eyes to see the beauty of the stars, and 
ears to hear the terror of the storm, 
and souls that at the blowing of the 
wind of death are "wafted all invisible 
into the dark beyond. Suppose we dwell 
upon our common merits r as men, and 
our supreme fitness to inhabit and inherit 
the earth. Suppose, even suppose, we 
admire our peculiar merits as individuals, 
the features of our faces which, search 
the world over, can never be found again ; 
the particular combination of opinions 
and beliefs, aspirations and passions, 
tricks of speech, and habits of thought 
which, distinguishing us for better or 
worse from any other mortals that ever 
lived, bear witness to the inscrutable 
miracle of personality. By all means let 
us burn incense before all the shrines of 
nature, but in so doing remember that 
we are but fulfilling one of the thousand 
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impulses of our imperious being; that we 
do not exist for nature but nature for 
us, to give us something plastic to mould 
to our desire, something static for the 
beginning and end of our wisdom, some- 
thing dynamic to charge us with the will 
to live, the will to conquer, something 
to copy with art, or worship, if we will, 
as religion. And if we are to be humble 
let it be because we fall so far short 
of our possibilities as sentient, potent 
beings in a world full of work and joy. 
Standing erect with pride in the con- 
sciousness of what we are, we may then 
proceed to the realization of what we 
could become, through serious purpose 
to devote ourselves to self-study, self- 
development and self-expression. 

The purpose of life then is the expres- 
sion of self. In order to truly live, it is 
needful to freely give one's life, without 
pretense and without reserve. Doubtless 
the noblest expression of self is self- 
sacrifice. As for art, it is but one of 
many mediums for personal expression. 
Its function is to discover and celebrate 
beauty and truth, treasures that are sup- 
posed to abound on every highway and 
byway. But is it not the secret of modern 
art that these treasures exist not without 
but within — within the seeing eye, the 
informing mind, and that mystical inner 
life of sacred sensibilities which we call 
the soul? From the favored few conse- 
crated to art, offerings of beauty and 
truth are prized by the world in propor- 
tion to the amount of personal taste with 
which they have expressed their sense 
of beauty and of personal wisdom with 
which they have been enabled to grasp 
and give forth truth. Individuality has 
been, and will, we believe, continue to be, 
the criterion for success in modern art. 
There is no statute book of truth, no 
positive definition of beauty. Both terms 
are relative ; things of our own concep- 
tion and of our own making. Unless we 
find in art personal testimonies and in- 
dividual conceptions, beauty and truth 
may be stated with all copiousness and 
care, but to no greater effect than the 
repetition of the names we give to them. 
Unless we derive the benefit of sharing 
the personal vision of an exceptionally 



sensitive pair of artist-eyes, we much 
prefer to do without art and see the 
world for ourselves. And so we demand 
that art shall be the more or less ade- 
quately accomplished record of personal 
impressions. Otherwise the ablest crafts- 
manship that the schools can teach will 
be of little avail. 

That such opinions as these can be to- 
day so generally accepted, proves, 1 
think, that we are very far removed from 
the spirit of antique art, with its intellec- 
tual simplifications and its allegorical 
abstractions. Nevertheless, the esthetic 
formula of Greek beauty survives, and is 
in fact one of the perils that beset the 
adventurous path of the young artist in 
his quest of the personal impression. The 
definition of ideal beauty to which the 
Greek sculptor brought the inspiration g 
of his clear perception and of his re- '^ 
strained, esthetic ardor, can command no v 
real response from our age. But the - 
marbles are in our museums, the casts 
in our schools, and they remain at once 
the inspiration and the despair of young 
idealists, and in many cases the ruin also 
of their talents. Those of the modern 
men who try to realize what the fair 
dream of antiquity has meant to them, 
to give shape to their imaginative con- 
ceptions of Hellenic charm, have studied 
their classic models as they should be 
studied, and absorbed all they need of 
the serene passionless spirit and the lofty 
sense of style. 

In the Theocritan landscapes of Rene 
Menard our eyes delight to wander with 
the shepherds over the tranquil meadows 
where the brown cattle graze, to mark 
the clean-cut outline of the dark oak 
forests against the luminous horizons, 
and the drift of cream-colored clouds 
mirrored in the pale river-waters. This 
is not the landscape of Sicily as it now 
is, nor as it actually was in the days of 
the Sicilian poet whose pastorals it sug- 
gests, but rather the landscape of a 
modern painter's dream, representing a 
thrill of perhaps as vital consequence as 
any that a bygone age can communicate to 
modernity. And yet for every artist who, 
in this fitting, modern way, pays tribute 
to that far-off inspiration, there are a 
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hundred who rhetorically repeat sleek 
Aphrodites, achieving, instead of the 
ideal beauty which they seek, unjust 
mockeries of the Classic spirit and self- 
revealing denials of our complex modern 
world. Shall we ever learn that the 
selection of grand themes from ancient 
lore cannot endow modern craft with the 
qualities of Greek art? Tradition should 
not be despised. If sincerely reverenced, 
it may powerfully affect what we have 
to say. Rodin's realistic sculpture shows 
the unquestionable influence of the un- 
leashed-primitive imagination of Notre 
Dame Cathedral, and of the awe-inspiring 
individuality of the prophetic Michel- 
angelo. Nevertheless, as Mr. Brownell 
insists, Rodin is neither Early Gothic 
nor Florentine Renaissance. He is, heart 
and soul, a French impressionist at the 
dawn of the twentieth century. The 
modern art that dares not assert its in- 
dependence from Greece and Italy, and 
dares not speak its own thought in its 
own way, reveals degeneracy. There is 
more truth and more real beauty in a 



rough sketch from nature, executed at 
hot haste in the glow of a moment's 
pleasure, than in all modern pseudo- 
classicism from David to Cabanel, and 
I should rather see a clever caricature 
dashed off with enthusiasm, and original- 
ity of mind and eye, than a vast space 
decorated with inaccurate recollections of 
Raphael's lovely faces and the flying 
figures of Tintoretto. 

It is entirely natural that we should 
become impatient and intolerant of those 
so-called artists who squander rich talent 
for the sheer sake of display upon bor- 
rowed and labored themes for which they 
have the most tepid interest and in the 
production of which not a hint of their 
personal observation or emotion can be 
detected. Nevertheless, in art as in life, 
there are men who have honorable aspi- 
rations to express their very true obser- 
vations, and their very deep sense of 
emotion in the presence of beauty, but 
who are either without the inborn talent 
obviously necessary to success, or else 
are unfortunate in lacking that element 
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of distinction, whether it he power or 
charm, which all artists should possess 
who would attempt to impress their im- 
pressions upon others. For the failure 
of such as these there can be only 
sympathy. The artists of charm — ah, 
they are lucky ones of this earth ! Verily 
had they so desired, Charles Lamb and 
Robert Louis Stevenson could have de- 
lighted generations of men and secured 
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immortality with lengthy discussions 
about a shoe button. And in painting it 
is much the same. Go into the La Caze 
Collection of the Louvre and if you are 
even normally susceptible to color, you 
will soon fall in love with Jean Baptiste 
Chardin. When all his contemporary 
painters were catering to the taste of the 
"ancien regime" by depicting fashion- 
able courtesans in the role of shepherd- 
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esses, he preferred to set forth the 
beauty of the fruit in his pantry, the 
copper kettles and other familiar objects 
of his home. Such a master-hand he had 
for imitation — this lovable old painter — 
and such an eager eye for the play of 
light and the luscious combination of 
colors ! In one particularly delightful 
little "still life" we see merely a plate 
heaped with blue and yellow grapes, a 
peach and a glassful of red wine on a 
gray table-cover against a pearl-gray 
wall. All our established convictions as 
to the lamentable triviality of such sub- 
jects must crumble before the charm of 
this tiny canvas, a charm which it is ab- 
surdly difficult to explain. 

Then there is Vermeer. If there is any 
one picture that is sensuously appealing 
to me beyond all others, it is his View 
of Delft at the Hague Gallery. The 
color is surely arbitrary for a supposed 
literalist. The near shore is orange in 
tone and on it two little figures in blue 
sound the accustomed Vermeer color- 
note. The next plane is the canal, its 
water silvery cool already drowsy with 



shadows. The farther shore reveals a 
long facade of gabled houses, the blues 
and reds of the brick illumined here and 
there in the glow of late afternoon. I 
must have raved out loud when I first 
saw this picture, for a woman at my side, 
apparently sharing my enthusiasm, asked 
me if I could account for its singular fas- 
cination. I think I said something about 
the vivacity of the colors and the very 
modern feeling for sunlight. But that 
was no answer to her question. Such 
charm as this defies analysis. We can 
only wonder and rejoice. 

Charm then plays an important part in 
personal impressionism. Under its spell 
we must admit that it is the manner of 
seeing, feeling and transcribing beauty 
and truth that constitutes what we call 
art and that the choice of subject should 
be left to the temperamental inclination 
of the artist. As long as there are a 
thousand temperaments abroad in the 
world there will be a thousand different 
styles of art for a thousand different 
tastes, and no critic in passing judg- 
ment upon them can speak for any one 
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but himself. I may quarrel with the 
great Monet and other dashing French 
innovators in landscape painting — the 
men improperly called Impressionists — 
claiming that there is actually too little 
personal impressionism in their work, 
that they care more for the means than 
the end, for scientific truth than esthetic 
beauty, and that their selection of sub- 
jects is too haphazard — like the kodak 
snapped at random. Nevertheless I am 
willing to admit that their faithful study 
of the outward appearances of nature in 
all sorts and conditions of atmosphere 
and their insistence upon taking Nature 
off her guard and exactly as she is 
have resulted occasionally in capturing, 
more closely than ever before, fleeting 
illusions of reality. And so I can readily 
understand that to those who regard 
realism as the be-all and end-all of repre- 
sentative art, such startlingly naturalis- 
tic effects are preferable to the atmos- 
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pheric but none the less idealized land- 
scapes of Corot, a master who cared 
more for the spirit than the substance 
and strove ever with a single mind to 
give form to the lyric rapture with which 
tender twilights and blithe spring morn- 
ings thrilled his soul. It is all in the 
point of view. What is life? we ask. 
"One damned thing after another," says 
The Fool. "A series of definite and 
successive changes both of structure and 
composition which take place within an 
individual without destroying its iden- 
tity," says The Wise Man. "A blur of 
vivid impressions," says the artist. That 
is what life means to him. Why a blur? 
Because the artist insists upon focussing 
his attention on one thing at a time and 
everything else is a blur at that moment. 
As Walter Pater put it — he wishes "to 
define life, not in the most abstract, but 
in the most concrete, terms possible, to 
find not a universal formula for beautv 
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or truth, but the formula which expresses 
most adequately this or that special 
manifestation. " 

In another chapter of that remarkable 
book, "The Renaissance/' Pater says: 
"Every moment some form grows perfect 
in hand or face. Some tone on the hills 
or the sea is choicer than the rest. Some 
mood of passion or insight or intellectual 
excitement is irresistibly real to us for 
that moment only. * * * We are all 
condemned to death, with a sort of in- 
definite reprieve. We have our interval 
and then our place knows us no more. 
Some spend this interval in listlessness 
— others in high passion — the wisest, at 
least, of the children of men, in art and 
song. * * * For art comes to us 
professing frankly to give nothing but 
the highest quality to our moments as 
they pass, and simply for those mo- 
ments' sake." That is the best declara- 
tion I have ever seen of the motive which 
governs and guides the representative 
arts, and as many also of the representa- 
tive arts as either make their appeal di- 
rectly to the senses like color, music and 
dancing, or strive solely for such concise 



and graphic effects as we find in some 
lyrics, prose sketches and stories. 

Now the theologian and the scientist, 
the philosopher and the epic poet, the 
dramatist and the novelist, the historian 
and the statesman, the merchant and the 
financier, each in his larger or smaller 
way tries to grasp life in its entirety. 
The worth of the flying moments may 
or may not have impressed him. At any 
rate it is the serious business of life that 
absorbs his attention, the eternal veri- 
ties and some or all of the separate stand- 
ards; right and wrong, spirit and mat- 
ter, truth and illusion, God and man, 
man and woman, the individual and so- 
ciety, law and public opinion, profit 
and loss, success and failure. Mean- 
while the artist is standing by, watching 
the world as it passes, as responsive to 
every influence and experience as a 
violin to the touch of a master, striving 
to give his sensations and his moods emo- 
tional unity in his mind, and then artis- 
tic unity in his creation — in short, to give 
definite form to each separate, personal 
impression. Such, then, is the impres- 
sionistic point of view. 
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TRACTION attractive— why not? In 
at least one American city disfigure- 
ment of the place and development of 
its transportation facilities no longer go 
together. Plans for terminals, power 
houses, bridges and overhead construc- 
tion are drawn by a distinguished archi- 
tect and criticized by a committee nom- 
inated b}' the local architectual society. 
The resultant work may or may not be 
ideally decorative. It at any rate some- 
what avoids the sins of commonplace- 
ness, bareness, baldness and banality. 

And why not? Abroad, tram lines 
and undergrounds do not disgrace their 
surroundings. Often they enhance ur- 
ban charm. The trolley pole, while it 
may not be as ornamental as a triumphal 



column, does not, in European practice, 
look the part of a backwoodsman in a 
gathering of well-dressed cosmopolitans. 
The foreign subway entrance may have 
a hood that is somewhat showy; it at all 
events has style. Many American cities 
are still in the dark ages so far as recog- 
nition of the esthetic obligations of trac- 
tion companies is concerned. 

Late in 1897, simultaneously with the 
opening of the Tremont Street Sub- 
way, the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, incorporated a short time before, 
took over the property of the West End 
Street Railway Company, and began to 
build up a scheme of rapid transit. The 
Elevated's first undertaking, that which 
it was chartered to perform, was to build 



